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CHANMSIS TE 


Ecerzs. XL 1, 2. 


Caft thy bread upon the waters ; for thou ſhalt find it 
after many days. Give à portion to ſeven, and alſo 
zo eight ; for thou knoweſt not what evil ſhall be 


upon the earth. 


F OR thou knoweſt not what evil ſhall be upon the 
earth, So numerous are the evils upon earth, 
that we are ſometimes ready to juſtify the opinion 
of Solomon, when he preferred the ſtate of the 
dead to that of the living, and eſteemed all the 
works that are done under the ſun, a ſcene of 
vanity and vexation of ſpirit. Marks of imper- 
fection, and ſymptoms of diſorder and trouble, are 
impreſſed on the face of our world. True, the 
earth was not created in vain ; God formed it to 
be inhabited, But it was made for man in the 
immature ſtages of his exiſtence. It is fitted rather 
for his education, than his permanent abode ; and 
ſhould be conſidered as the place of his trial, and 
not as his final home. 
Accordingly, every thing within and around us 


proves the preſent life to be a mixed ſtate. No 
human 


(8: 3 

human proſperity is ſo firmly rooted, as to be able 
to withſtand the ſtorms of adverſity. , No worldly 
pleaſures are ſo pure, as to be wholly free from 
pain or diſguſt. The very means of our exiſtence 
and happineſs are convertible into the inſtruments 
of our torture and deſtruction. The air we breathe 
is conſtantly neceſlary to the purpoſes of life ; yet 
this air is ſometimes tainted with a poiſon, which 
drinks up our ſpirits. Our food is the indiſpenſible 
miniſter of our ſupport ; and ſtill, how often is it 
the ſource of diſeaſe and death ! Throughout the 
habitable globe, the joys of health are cloſely fol- 
lowed by the ſorrows of ſickneſs, the ſplendour of 
tiches by the cries of want, the triumphs of power 
by the groans of ſlavery, and the ardour of hope by 
the ſighs of deſpondence. 

Theſe ills of humanity are the record of every 
age, the product of every clime, and the complaint 
of every tongue. Ancient hiſtory is a mere picture 
of the malignant effects of private and publick wars, 
of earthquakes, peſtilence, and famine. And what 
is the buſineſs of modern hiſtorians, but to deſcribe 
the operation of ſimilar natural and moral diſor- 


ders ? If we roam amid the wilds of ſavages, their 


fufferings excite our pity, and their cruelties, our 
horrour. If we enter the ſocial ſtate, we obſerve 
its moſt poliſhed members in vain labouring to kill 
the cares inſeparable from refinement. With the 
acquiſition of our wealth and knowledge, we be- 


come more vulnerable to the ſhafts of misfortune ; 
and 


MM. 
and by the improvement of our taſte and fenſibili- 
ties, we multiply the cauſes of our grief. It is in 
civilized life, that the anger of the heavens, the 
ſterility of the earth, and the treachery of the 
ſeas, are the moſt terrible in apprehenſion, and deſ- 
tructive in their conſequences. The elements here 
rage with the ſame fury, as in the deſert of barba- 
rians. The ſun parches indiſcriminately the waſte 
and the cultured field. The cottage and the palace 
are with equal avidity embraced by the flames. 
The winds wage the ſame war upon the ocean, 
when intruſted with the wealth of the Indies, as 
when no veſſel floats on its boſom. h 

Our calamities, moreover, are frequently ſudden 
and unexpected. They come in a day, when we 
look not for them, and at an hour, of which we 
are not aware. We are now proſperous on the hill 
of fortune, and now diſconſolate in the dark vale 
of afflition. The moſt ſtable and the moſt valued 
of terreſtrial comforts are, indeed, like graſs, which 
in the morning groweth up and flouriſheth, and in 
the evening is cut down and withered, 

As it is impoſlible to foretel the advent, and 
elude the miſchief, of the convulſions of nature, ſo 
are the havock and wretchedneſs, which wait upon 
ambition and vice, beyond the limits of our pre- 
ſcience and calculation. The work of a ſingle hour 
has ſometimes ſpoiled the glory of a brilliant em- 
pire, ſent thouſands to the ſhades of death, and 
entailed upon helpleſs innocence the deſerts of wick- 

| | edneſs. 
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edneſs. There are multitudes of people in this revs 
olutionary and warring world, who once imagined 
grandeur their perpetual inheritance, now mourn- 
ing their departed affluence in ſcenes of ſolitude. 

There is, in ſum, no citadel, in which man is 
ſecure againſt the miſeries of life. They purſue alike 
the good and bad, the wiſe and fooliſh. Without 
a moments warning, they often bury the rich and 
the poor, the proud and the humble, in an undiſ- 
tinguiſhed grave. 

Let us not, however, impioully attribute to chance 
the evils, which diſquiet the earth. The confuſion 
and diſtreſſes, which ſeem to us fortuitous, form, 
perhaps, a part of the plan, which infinite wiſdom 
deviſed, and conſummate goodneſs is effecting. 
Blind as we are, we can diſcern the fitneſs of Gods 
ordaining natural, and tolerating moral, evil in a 
world of diſcipline. And certainly it is the part of 
compaſſion, as well as of prudence, in the Deity, to 
hide from us the knowledge of thoſe calamities, 
which we cannot eſcape. The father would be in- 
ſtantancouſly miſerable, if he foreknew the profli. 
gacy of a beloved ſon. The fond mother, already 


too anxious for her repoſe, would be utterly incon- 


ſolable, were ſhe to behold within the veil of futu- 
rity her babes dying. Commerce would languiſh, 
if every merchant could predict his loſſes. And 
patriotiſm would reſt from its labours, ſhould we 
poſitively know, that our country was ſhortly to be 
ravaged by anarchy, and ſhortly afterwards, ruled 
by a deſpot. Future 


an 

Future evils are then wiſely and mercifully ſe- 
creted from our view. We know, that they may 
poſſibly afflict us; and this knowledge keeps us 
from preſumption. We are flattered by our chance 
of avoiding them; and this hope Iaves us from 
deſpair. Our ignorance inſpires courage, and our 
experience, caution, | 

Thus the governour of the world, by ſurround- 
ing us with foes, concerning the time and manner 
of whoſe operations we can get no intelligence, 
places a ſtrong guard over the intereſts of virtue. 
He hence teaches us to walk humbly before him, 
and in the love and practice of mercy with our 
fellow-men ; to ſilence our own murmurs by par- 
taking in the griefs of our neighbours ; and to pre- 
pare the balm of conſolation for future ſorrows, by 
comforting thoſe, who are now in diſtreſs. He 
hence reads to frail man a lecture on his depen- 
dence and dangers, and fays to him by a daily 
providence, as well as in the text, 

Caſt thy bread upon the waters. As in a world of 
perfect innocence, there could be no room · for the 
diſplay of divine mercy, ſo if the evils we mourn 
. were baniſhed the earth, our charity would have 
no exerciſe. Afflictions were deligned, not only 
to try the patience of ſufferers, but the benevolence 
of beholders. That energetick principle of ſympa- 
thy, which lives in the breaſt, is an everlaſting 
proof of our obligation to be charitable. It we 


cannot without pain ſee a brother in trouble, 1t is 
B ; evident, 
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evident, he has a claim upon our beneſicence: and 
this evidence is confirmed by the pleaſure, which 
we feel from the relief we afford. Offices of com- 
paſſion are, therefore, obligatory and pleaſurable. 
They are obligatory, becauſe the Lord is the maker 
of both the rich and the poor, and intended the 
earth for their common ſupport ; and becauſe the 
weak, as well as the ſtrong, contribute ſomething 
to the protection of ſociety, and conſequently are 
entitled to a ſhare of Its bleſſings. And the duties 
of charity are pleaſurable, becauſe it is more bleſſed 
to give, than to receive; becauſe they are volun- 
tary ; becauſe they ſpring from the beſt affections 
of the heart ; becauſe they conſtitute the charm- 
ing bond, which connects man with man, and man 
with his God, 

It is the glorious and excluſive prerogative of 
the Deity to give to all, and receive from none. 
In giving bread to the hungry, and clothes to the 
naked, therefore, the benefactor of the poor is the 
moſt godlike of mortals. Eſpecially does he merit 
this amiable character, if his charity flow from a 
principle of duty, and be communicated with a 
cheerful heart. This is genuine charity, and is 
neatly reſembled to caſting our bread upon the 
waters, ſince what is thus parted from us goes 
without reluctance, and ſolicits no recompenſe. 
This is the charity recommended by the ſcriptures, 
and approved by God. This is the charity, which 
bleſſes both the donor and the recipient. She is 

| faireſt 
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faireſt and lovelieſt in the train of virtues. Her 
ſmiles are pleaſant, as the light of the morning, 
beaming comfort on' the children of wo. Her 
voice is ſofteſt muſick, diſpelling the cares of the 
unhappy. Her breath is more fragrant, than the 
gardens of Damaſcus : it is ſweet as the incenſe, 
which angels offer before the throne of the moſt 
High. 

Come, then, celeſtial 3 and take the guid- 
ance of our hearts. Go with us abroad into a 
world of evils, and ſhed thy ſolace upon miſerable 
men. Led by thy gentle ſpirit, we will viſit the 
dwelling of poverty, the infirmary, and the priſon, 
and miniſter to their wretched tenants. The mourn- 
ing widow ſhall receive our conſolations, and the 
houſeleſs orphan, our ſhelter and defence. We will 
aſſiſt the unfortunate ſtranger by our counſel, ob- 
ſcure merit by our patronage, and ſoothe by our 
tenderneſs the infirmities of age. We will inquire 
for thoſe, who have ſeen happier days, and cheer 
them with the proſpect of a happier world. We 
will do all in our power to leſſen the number of ills 
upon earth, and ſwell the amount of human felicity. 

Nevertheleſs, though we are compaſſionate, yet we 
are rational, beings, and ſhould therefore be liberal 
with diſcretion. We muſt ſtudy the beſt methods 
of appropriating our charity. Poſſibly, this is the 
meaning of the preacher, when he adviſes to 

Give à portion to ſeven. If it is the office of mer- 


* objects of diſtreſs, it is the part af pru- 
dence 
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dence to diſcriminate their claims. On all the 
indigent and afflicted, it is our duty to have com- 
paſſion; but as miſery has its degrees, ſo charity 
muſt have its rules. The ſorrows of the blind are 
more pitiable, than thoſe of the lame, the wounds 
of the ſoldier, than the loſſes of the citizen, and the 
moans of ſeduction, than the tears of imprudence. 
One man wants money given him. Another will 
be equally benefitted by a loan. A third needs 
employment. A fourth is calumniated and oppreſ- 
ſed, and aſks the interpoſition of the juſt. A fifth 
is the prey of extortion, and demands counſel from 
the wiſe. A ſmall temporary relief will meet all 
the exigencies of a ſixth. But a ſeventh is totally 
pennyleſs and decrepit, and muſt have a Em. 
maintenance. | 
The man, who would be juſt to theſe various 
claims, will find it neceſſary to inſtitute method in 
the diſtribution of his bounty. After eſtimating 
his property and expenſes, let him annually apply 
a portion of his income to charitable uſes. A 


meaſure of this ſort can plead in its favour the 
recommendations of excellent moraliſts, and the 


practice of the beſt men. By obſerving ſuch a rule, 
the almſgiver will probably divide and appropriate 
the conſecrated ſum- with wiſdom. He will be led 
to aſſort the diſſerent conditions of the needy, and 


ſuit the number and kind of his benefactions to 


their reſpective caſes. By this means he is doubly 


charitable. He gives them the fruits of his eſtate, 
and 


* 1 
and of his ingenuity. He inſtructs them in the 
value and uſe of money, and thus in the means of 
acquiring independence. He is at once, indeed, the 
economiſt of the poor, and a friend of the com- 
monwealth. y 

But every rich man has not the leiſure, nor the 
ability, to claſs the numerous ſufferers in a commu- 
nity, and to arrange their wants. In the buſineſs 
of ſuccouring the helpleſs, as in moſt of the impor- 
tant concerns of life, two are better than one, 
and a threefold cord is not eaſily broken. As the 
intereſts of the weak and dependent find more com- 
paſſion in civilized, than in ſavage life, {0 from 
inſtitutions expreſsly benevolent, do they receive a 
more particular and ſucceſsful attention, than they 
can poſlibly experience from the operation of gen- 
eral laws. Charitable aſſociations are in their ef. 
fects wonderful. It is their privilege to ſupply the 
defects of ſome individuals by the reſources of 
others. They teſt the theories of genius by gen- 
eral diſcuſſion and actual experiment. They ſtimu- 
late and ripen benevolent diſpoſitions into deeds of 
goodneſs. And they marſhal and direct the weak. 
eſt efforts of pity to ſome valuable end. 

It is, therefore, equally our duty and pleaſure to 
pay honour to the Charitable Society, whoſe annual 
meeting is this day held. If donations * towards 
the relief of the truly unfortunate, indigent, and 
helpleſs of our fellow citizens,“ cannot fail of in- 
tereſting the patriot in favour of this inſtitution, it 

is 
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is as certain alſo of chriſtian patronage, ſince it 
unequivocally recognizes the truth and motives of 
our holy religion. May it meet an encouragement 
Uberal, as its defign, and, like its parent, chriſtiani- 
ty, continue to diſſeminate its bleſſings, until the 
evils of our earth ſhall no longer be lamented ! 

As members, however, of a particular ſociety, 
you will not entirely limit your beneficence by its 
particular regulations. Notwithſtanding all the 
worth of publick charities, you will ſtil value and 
uſe the liberty of doing alms in ſecret. You will 
reverence the precept, which bids you give a por- 
tion to ſeven, 

And alſo to eight. The execution of charitable 


plans muſt not prevent you from indulging the 


feelings of compaſſion, when Providence unexpect- 
edly throws in your way a child of wretchedneſs, 
There are griefs, which it were barbarous to ex- 
poſe, and there are wounds, which private ſympa- 


thy alone can heal. Amidſt the diverſe calamities 


of our nature, there muſt neceſſarily be ſome, for 
which publick relief would be too dilatory, and 


which it can never effectually reach. Beneficent 


ſocieties were not inſtituted for the ſake of excuſing 
us thoſe incidental acts of charity, which every one 
has ſeaſons of performing, and which make a part 
of every one's duty. They were formed for the 
purpoſe of inſuring the happy iſſue of our own 
contributions; of unlocking the coffers of avarice 


and unuſed wealth for the benefit of ſuch, as have 
x not 
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not where to lay their heads; of rouſing floth 
from his couch to attend on diſeaſe ; and of enliſt- 
ing, as it is wiſe and righteous to enliſt, every paſ- 
ſion of the heart in the cauſe of ſuffering humanity. 
Whilſt, therefore, you let your light ſo ſhine before 
men, that they feeing your good works may glori- 
fy your Father in heaven, ſtill let there be moments 
of diſpenſing mercy, when your left hand ſhall not 
know what your right hand doeth. Cultivate 
habits of private almſgiving, as well as of open 
generoſity. Theſe are indiſpenſable ; thoſe cannot 
ſafely be omitted. | 
Let it not be ſaid, this is advocating a charity ſo 
diffuſive, as will nouriſh idleneſs in the ſtate. A 
profuſe liberality is leſs to be dreaded, than deteſta- 
ble avarice. We are in greater danger of giving 
too little, than too much. Where one perſon ſuf- 
fers through the enjoyment of a miſplaced bounty, 
there are ſeven ſufferers for want of the ſtimulus of 
charity judiciouſly applied. But we ought rather to 
give a portion to ſeven or even eight unworthy 
paupers, than permit one virtuous beggar to periſh 
at our door. If the poor have a right to the 
crumbs, which fall from our tables, they have a 
right to ſome of the food that remains on the 
board; and the ſame reaſons, which oblige us to 
be charitable, oblige us to be charitable in an emi- 
nent degree. 
Yet the affluent man may not conceive, that 
a doctrine of this complexion is taught ſolely 
. for 


OP 


for the benefit of his neceſſitous neighbours, 
We aſk him, it is granted, to make facrifices for 
their advantage, but not to his own eventual loſs. 
We wiſh him to beſtow a portion of his wealth on 
the deſtitute, but not without, at the . time, 
giving him this ſacred promiſe, 

Thou ſhalt find it after many days. That the Deity 
is the ſpectator and rewarder of human actions is 
an ancient and comfortable truth. It is intimated 
by the light of nature, and eſtabliſhed by that of 
revelation. It is illuſtrated, particularly, in the 
preſent and future happineſs of the charitable man. 
As no character is equally rich in the .promiſes of 
heaven, none partakes ſo freely of its bleſſings. 
Even in the life that now is, he has a good reward 
for his labours of love in the enjoyment of a tran- 
quil conſcience. The reflexions, that ſting the ſoul 
of the oppreſſor, plant no terrours around his 
couch, and no daggers in his boſom. The work 
of his righteouſneſs is peace, and the effect of his 
mercy a quietneſs unknown to ſtrangers, and un- - 
diſturbed by the world. He is likewiſe repaid for 
his beneficence by the benedictions of the thankful 
poor. When the ear hears him, then it bleſſes 
him, and when the eye ſees him, it witneſſes to 
his pity by tears of gratitude. Nor does he in- 
herit the bleflings of ſuch as are ready to periſh 
merely ; moſt men have the virtue to reverence 
and reward the man of humanity. Are his cir- 


cumſtances reverſed ? Is he whelmed by thoſe evils, 
which 


E 


eren prayers and alms memorialize in vain? He is 
then the earlieſt object of the general ſuccour, and 
thus finds the very bread, which he had formerly 
caſt upon the waters of affliction. More: it pro- 
. vides ſuſtenance for his ſeed, and an — for 
his children's children. 

But theſe, chriſtians, are not the only triumphs 
of your charity. The grave, though your ap- 
pointed place of reſt for many days, will not al- 
ways be your priſon. Your Maſter has burſt its 
bars for himſelf, and he will open its portals for 
you. He then will give to you a life, which ſhall 
never end, and an inheritance, that cannot fade 
away. In this poſſeſſion, you will receive an ample 
reward for that charity, which you this day beſtow 
upon his poor diſciples. In this heavenly country, 
you will find a reſpite from all your toils. The 
evils upon earth, which you ſometimes ſeverely 
feel, and are always dreading, will there utterly 
ceaſe. Natural diſorders will have no names, and 
pride, avarice, luſt, and revenge, no exiſtence. 
Temptation will have no objec, and pains no em- 
ployment. There will be no ſun to ſmite you by 
day, nor peſtilence nor darkneſs to terrify you by 
night, You will neither hunger nor thirſt any 
more ; for your preſent corruptible bodies will 
then be incorruptible, and will be clothed with 
robes of purity, which the moth cannot annoy, nor 
time tarniſh, Your capacities will be enlarged, 


and all your wiſhes gratiſied. Without darkneſs 
C and 
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and without obſtructions, your intellectual faculties 
will be forever expanding and maturing beneath 
the influence of eternal wiſdom. Your ſocial plea- 
ſures will be infinitely multiplied and refined. 
Ages, as they roll away, will cement your union, 
and heighten the raptures of your intercourſe, with 
the wiſe and good, On thrones of power, and 
crowned with garlands of glory, you will be ſeated 
in the preſence of Him, in whoſe preſence is ful- 
neſs of joy, and at whoſe right hand are pleaſures 
forevermore. - | | 

Ah, ye Many Days! Why are your chariots ſo 
long in coming? Give the ſwiftneſs of light to 
their wheels, and let us hear the title to this 
portion, in thoſe accents of our ſacred Judge, 
Come, YE BLESSED OF MY FATHER, INHERIT THE 
KINGDOM PREPARED FOR YOU FROM THE FOUNDAs 
TION OF THE WORLD ! 


r. —— . — —— —— — 


CONSTITUTIONAL ARTICLES 
OF THE 


ROXBURY CHARITABLE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. 


Of Officers.) 2 bang RE ſhall be a Pręſident, two 
Vice-Preſidents, Secretary, Treaſurer, 

and a Standing Committee, conſiſting of five members, 
to be elected at the annual meeting always, and to 
hold their offices for one year from the time of 
their election. 
| IL 
Preſiding Rules.) The Preſident, and in his ab- 
ſence the Firſt Vice-Preſident, and in the abſence of 
both, the Second Vice-Preſident, ſhall preſide. In 
the abſence of the Preſident, and two Vice-Preſidents, 
the Secretary ſhall preſide ; in his abſence, the 
Treaſurer ; and if none of theſe be preſent, the 
firſt named of the Standing Committee who ſhall 
be preſent, performing alſo the duty of Secretary. 


III. 

Duty of the Secretary.) The Secretary ſhall record 
the proceedings of the Society at their ſeveral 
meetings. 

of 


IV. 

O the Treaſurer.) The Treaſurer ſhall receive 
all the monies of the Society, from whatever ſource 
ariſing, and ſhall keep a regular account of the 
ſame, and of the payments; and alſo an exact lift - 
of the property, whether real or perſonal, belonging 
to the Society ; and ſhall exhibit to the Standing 
Committee thoſe accounts at their meeting imme- 
diately preceding the annual meeting. He ſhall 
alſo give bond in ſuch penalty as the Officers of the 
Society ſhall direct, for the ſecurity of ſuch monies 
and other perſonal property. He ſhall alſo, from 
time to time, with advice of the Standing Com- 
mittee, or a major part of them, put out on intereſt, 
or veſt in ſome public funds, ſuch monies as may 
be in his hands, more than ſufficient to be kept, in 
the opinion of the Standing Committee, for the 
charitable purpoſes of the inſtitution, 


V. 1 

Of the Standing Committee. ] It ſhall be the duty 
of the Standing Committee to diſtribute to ſuch 
perſons as they may think proper (giving preference 
to members of the Society, and the families of 
members deceaſed) ſo much as they may deem 
neceſſary, of the income of the property of the So- 
ciety, or of the unveſted aſſeſſments, contributions, 
or unappropriated donations, as ſhall be from time 
to time devoted to ſuch purpoſe by the ftand; 
ing rules or ſpecial votes of the Society ; and may 
draw 
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draw orders therefor on the Treaſurer. The Stand- 
ing Committee ſhall meet at ſome time in the 
week before each meeting of the Society, to con · 
ſider of the buſineſs proper to be done at ſuch 
meeting: And at their own meeting, immediately 
preceding the annual meeting, ſhall conſider of the 
ſtatements made by the Treaſurer, and report 
thereon to the Society. They may have any other 


meetings which they may think neceſſary. * 


* 


VI. 

Meetings of the Society.] The meeting of the So- 
ciety, which ſhall be conſidered as their annual 
meeting, ſhall be on the third Monday of Septem- 
ber in each year, at ſuch time of the day and place 
as the Society ſhall determine ; at which meeting, 
all the males of the Society ſhall attend, under 
penalty for each abſence, at the time of calling the 
liſt, zwwenty cents, There ſhall alſo be another meet- 
ing of the Society on the third Monday of March, 
which ſhall be attended in like manner, under the 
ſame penalty for abſence. At theſe meetings, any 
buſineſs, which the Society have a right to tranſact, 
may be tranſacted, ſave only, that no part of the 

funds ſhall be granted away, beyond what may be 
appropriated by the ſtanding rules, without previous 
notice to the members, of an intention to move 
for ſuch grant; the time and manner of notice to 
be ſettled by the Society, or by the Officers of it. 
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| VII. 

Admiſſion of Members. ] Each member ſhall pay, 
at the time of his admiſſion, the ſum of One Dollar, 
and at each ſemi-annual meeting the ſum of Fifty 
Cents ; and each member neglecting to pay his ſemi- 
annual aſſeſſments, or his fines, for the ſpace of 
twelve months, ſhall ceaſe to be a member. Mem- 
bers may be admitted by th e Society, or by their 
Standing Committee. 

| VIII. 

Of the Diſcourſe and Speaker, Contribution, c.] That 
at the annual meeting in September, a Diſcourſe 
adapted to the occaſion, and proper religious exer- 
ciſes, ſhall be performed ; on which occaſion, all 
perſons diſpoſed may attend ; and a contribution 
ſhall then be made for the benefit of the poor. And 
the perſon to deliver ſaid Diſcourſe to be choſen by 
the Society, at their meeting in March, annually. 
And if the Society neglect ſo to chooſe, or if the 
Speaker, ſo choſen, doth decline, or by any means 
cannot officiate, then a Speaker to be appointed and 
provided by the Standing Committee, 

IX, 

Of Donations. ] All donations to the Society, if 
appropriated by the Donor, ſhall be applied, ſtrictly, 
according to ſuch appropriations. . 


X. 
/ Reviſion and Amendments.] The foregoing ar- 
ticles may be reviſed, amended, or new ones added, 
| as 


: 
a, 4 


CL I 
as the majority of the Society, at any of their 
annual meetings, may direct. 
A true Copy. | 
| NaTHanitL RuccLes, Secretary. 


The meetings of the Society, by their votes, are 
Ihe third Monday in September, at 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon, preciſely ;—The third Monday in 
March, at 5 o'clock in the afternoon, preciſely. 
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